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Cnited States Arison 


THE objects of the United States Prison 


I. To sustain a Missionary to 
I]. 
II. 
IV. 


Maine.—Prof. T. C. Upnam, Brunswick. 
New Hampshire.—Rev. B. M. Tittorson, 
Manchester. 


Vermont.—H1rAm 


Hartow, Warden 


State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts.—Cuas. Spear, Boston, Ed. 
Prisoner’s Friend. 

Rhode Island.—Rev. Francis WAYLAND, 
Providence. 

Connecticut.—Hon. Puiuie Rirvey, Hart- 
ford. 

New York.—Amos Pituspury, Albany. 

New Jersey.—Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania.—Hon. Judge Ke.ry, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Delaware.—Hon. 


Georgetown. 


ALFRED P. Rosinson, 

Maryland.—Rey. G. T. Fuanpers, Balti- 
more, 

Virginia. —JoserH JouNsoN, Governor, 
tichmond. 

North Carolina.—Rey. Horr BAIN, Golds- 
boro’. 


Office of t} 


BOSTON 


of 


1e Prisoner’s Friend, 


Association, 


Association are — 


visit Prisons. 


To aid Discharged Prisoners. 
To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


To see that suitable Labor is introduced into our Jails. 


South Carolina.—Prof. Liebea. 
Georgia.—Rev. James Parks, Lafayette. 
Florida.—Rey. Josuva 8. VANN, Carrol- 
ton. 
Alabama.—Hon. B. F. 
Mississippi.—Rev. D. B. Clayton. 


PORTER. 


Louisiana.—Rev. Turopore CLarp, New 
Orleans. 
Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovston. 
Arkansas. —Evias N. Conway, Governor. 
Tennessce.—ANDREW JOHNSON, Governor. 
Kentucky.—Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 
Ohio—Hon. SALMON P, CHASE. 
Michigan—-Rev. Mr. Srespins, Utica. 
Indiana.—Rey. W. Cuarpuiy, Deed’s Cr’k. 
Illinois.—Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 
Missouri.—Revy. T. ABrorr. 


Jowa.—Rev. H. 8. MARBLE. 

Wisconsin. —Gen. Gatns, Warden of State 
Prison, Waupun. 

California.—Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D. C.—Hon., 


RINGTON. 


Topas Pur- 


CHARLES SPEAR, Secretary. 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 


JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, SurroiKk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 


PLEASE allow Rev. Cuarves Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at alf times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at any 
time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, and to 
communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession 


of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 


Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in 


the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this communi- 


cation. 





Very truly, yours, 


Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABOR. 


The following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field islarge. My aims are not sectarian, and there- 
fore all are invited to aid in the work which I am engaged. 

I. To visit Prisoners. 

II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 


Ill. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 


IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relations in prison. 


VII. To provide Coursel for prisoners who may be charged 
with crime, whether guilty or innocent. 


VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 


IX. To assist Young Men and Women who fall into temptation 
for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 


X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 


XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 

XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 

XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime, in all its various bearings. 


XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 

_ . ® . 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL. 
JESUS AND THE ADULTERESS, 


AmonG the numerous incidents in the eventful life of 
Jesus, no one is so interesting to the philanthropist, as the 
interview of Christ and the Adulteress. By the stern Jew- 
ish law, she was condemned to an ignominious death. Her 
accusers were anxious to witness the infliction of the penalty. 
*‘ Early in the morning,’ they searched out Jesus in the Tem- 
ple, as though impatient for the dawn. The great teacher 
saw the artful snare laid by the Jewish Sanhedrim. He 
saw involved in it his own ruin and the death of the culprit. 
What an interesting moment! What a company! Here 
stood the bigoted and cruel Pharisee. By his side was the 
learned Scribe, ready to expound the law. In the midst 
was the poor trembling criminal. No friend was there to 
plead her cause. Her guilt was evident ; her doom appeared 
inevitable. The ‘ Friend of sinners’ looked on with wis- 
dom and calmness. It was ‘early in the morning.’ The 
rising sun was at that moment beautifully illuminating: that 
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86 Treatment of the Criminal. 


magnificent temple, giving light and animation to the mate- 
rial world ; a fit emblem of that Son of Righteousness which 
is to give light and vigor to the moral, intellectual and spir- 
itual worlds! What a scene! The fate of Jesus turns 
upon the decision! The future condition of every criminal 
now hangs upon the verdict. The whole code of Moses is 
now to be established or abolished. The death punishment 
is now to be perpetuated or forever repealed. On such a 
scene Heaven must have looked with the deepest interest. 
With perfect calmness, Jesus ‘ stooped down, and witb his 
finger wrote on the ground.’ In their eagerness for blood, 
with weapons in their hands, they continued asking him. 
How devoid of sympathy! Howeager tocondemn! What 
a fit illustration of the spirit that has followed the criminal 
from that day to the present moment! This spirit has built 
the dreary dungeon, and reared the gibbet. But hear the 
teacher from heaven: ‘ He that is without sin among you, 
let him cast the first stone at her.” What a withering re- 
buke! Ashamed of themselves, her eagle eyed enemies 


‘went out one by one,* * * 


and Jesus was left alone, 
standing in the midst.’ Then he said, ‘ Woman, where are 
those thine accusers? Hath no man condemned thee ?’ 
She said, ‘No man, Lord.’ And Jesus said unto her, ‘ Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.’ What a 
decision! Eighteen centuries have rolled away, and even 
mow no government on earth dares to carry out the princi- 
ple of Christ. What a cowardly and selfish generation ! 
We make the criminal; then fearing the work of our own 
hands, we shut him up in the solitary cell, or hang him upon 
the gibbet! Oh, that we had more of the spirit of Christ! 
Then we should have his moral courage. He feared not to 
meet the criminal, nor encounter the maniac. For he knew 
that he had never caused the one nor produced the other. 


Society is the great nursery of crime. Prisons are the off- 
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spring of fear and cowardice! Why be afraid of our own 
fellow-man? Why shut him up from the light of heaven? 
Why lead him to the halter? The true answer is, we have 
not the spirit of Him, who, in the midst of a wicked and per- 
verse generation, dared to say to a poor, trembling culprit, 
‘go and sin no more.’ There is no long array of witnesses ; 
no judge with his ermine robe ; no reading of an indictment; 
no officer ready with his fetters ; no sentence of condemna- 
tion. Following this example of Jesus, the whole system of 
jurisprudence is forever abolished ; the prison falls, and the 
gallows totters to the ground. We close with the following 
incident of a convict: ‘It seems to me,’ said a criminal, 
‘that there never was but one judge on earth who under- 
stood the right treatment of the criminal.’ The keeper 
looked at him with astonishment. ‘It was the man of Cal- 
vary,’ answered the prisoner, as his eyes filled with tears. 
The melting words of Christ, ‘ go and sin no more,’ had 
sunk deep into the heart of the poor condemned criminal, 





Puritan Law aGatnst Suicipe.—In 1661, the Puritans 
enacted, that if any person, inhabitant or stranger, shall be 
found by any jury to lay violent hands on themselves, or be 
wilfully guilty of their own death, every such person shall 
be denied the privilege of being buried in the common bury- 
ing place of Christians, but shall be buried in some common 
highway where the Selectmen of the town where such person 
did inhabit shall appoint, and a cart load of stones laid upon 
the grave as a brand of infamy, and as a warning to others 
to beware of the like damnable practises, P 
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THE LOST BOY. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE OHIO PENITENTIARY. 


BY THE WARDEN. 


CONCLUDED. 


Upon inquiring of the two young convicts who came with 
him on the same charge, I learnt that what Arthur had stat- 
ed was strictly true, and that his crime was keeping bad 
company, leaving his home, and unknowingly receiving 
stolen goods. Questioned separately, they all told the same 
story, and left no doubt in my mind of Arthur’s innocence. 
Full of compassion for the unfortunate little fellow, I sat 
down and wrote a full description of Arthur, his condition 
and history, as I obtained it from him, painting the horrors 
of the place, the hopelessness of his being reformed there, 
even if guilty, and the probability of his never living out his 
sentence, and describing the process to be used to obtain his 
pardon. This I sent” accordingly to the directions in the 
advertisement. But week after week passed, and no answer 
came. The boy daily inquired if I had heard from his mo- 
ther ; until at last, ‘ hope long deferred seemed to make his 
heart sick,’ and again he drooped and pined. At last a 
letter came—such a letter! It was from the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows, of New York. He had been absent to a distant city, 
but the moment he read my letter he responded. The father 
of the poor boy had become almost insane on account of his 
long and mysterious absence. He had left his former place 
of residence, had moved from city to city, from town to town, 
and travelled up and down the country seeking the loved 
and the lost! He had spent the most of a handsome fortune ; 
his wife, the boy’s mother, was on the brink of the grave, » 
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The Lost Boy. 39 


‘pining for her first-born, and would not be comforted.’ 
They then lived in a Western city, whither they had gone 
in the hope of finding or forgetting their boy! or that a 
change of scene might assuage their grief. He thanked me 
for my letter, which he had sent to the father, and promised 
his assistance to procure the young convict’s pardon. 

This news I gave to Arthur; he seemed pained and 
pleased—hope and fear, joy and grief, filled his heart alter- 
nately ; but from thence his eyes beamed brighter, his step 
was lighter, and hope seemed to diince in every nerve. 

Days passed—and at last there came a man to the prison, 
rushed frantically into the office, demanding to see his boy. 

‘My boy! my boy! O let me see him!’ 

The clerk, who knew nothing of the matter, calmly asked 
him for the name of his son. 

* Arthur-—.’ 

‘No such name on our books ; your son cannot be here.’ 

‘He is here! Show him to me! Here, sir, is your own 
letter! Why do you mock me?’ 

The clerk looked over the letter, saw at once that Arthur 
Lamb was the convict wanted, and rang the bell for the 
messenger. 

‘There is the warden, sir, it was his letter you showed.’ 

Too much of a good thing is often unpleasant. The old 
man embraced me and wept like a child. A thousand times 
he thanked me, heaped blessings upon my head. But the 
rattling of the great iron door, and the grating sound of its 
hinges indicated the approach of Arthur, and I conducted 
the excited parent into a side parlor. I then led his son to 
his embrace. Such a half shriek and agonizing groan as the 
old man gave, when he beheld the altered appearance of the 
boy, as he stood, clad in the degrading stripes, and holding 
a convict’s cap in his hand, I never heard before! I have 
seen many similar scenes since, and become inured to them, 
but this one seemed as if it would burst my brain ! . 






































40 The Lost Boy. 


I drew up and signed a petition for the pardon of the 
young convict ; and such a deep and favorable impression 
did the perusal of the letter I wrote in answer to the adver- 
tisement make upon the directors, that they readily joined 
in the petition, though it was a long time before McLean 
consented. He was exceedingly cautious and prudent ; but 
the old man clung to him—followed him from his office to 
his country residence, and there in the presence of his fam- 
ily plead anew his cause. At length, excited by the earnest 
appeal of the father, the director looked over the papers 
again—his wife, becoming interested, picked up the answer 
to the advertisement, read it, and then tears came to the 
rescue. Mac said, rather harshly, that the warden would 
let all those young rascals out if he could. Those who know 
Gov. Wood, will not wonder that he was easily prevailed 
upon in such a case ; and the pardon was granted. 

Need I describe the old man’s joy—how he laughed and 
wept—walked and ran, all impatient to see his son free. 
When the lad came out in citizen’s dress, the aged parent 
was too full for utterance. He hugged the released convict 
to his bosom—kissed him—wept and prayed! Grasping my 
hand, he tendered me his farm—his watch—anything I 
would take. Pained at the thought of pecuniary reward, | 
took the old man’s arm in mine, and his boy by the hand, 
and escorted them to the gate, literally bowing them away. 

I never saw them more. But the young man is doing 
well; and long may he live to reward the final affection of 
his parents. . 

This case may be but one among a hundred. Where guilt 
is clear, there should be pity for youth, and some proper 
means taken to restore them to the paths of rectitude and 
honor.— Sandusky City (Ohio) Mirror. 
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ORDEALS. 


WE resume the consideration of the subject of Ordeals. 

Among the Hindoos, ordeals continue to be practiced in 
nine different ways, viz.: balance, fire, water, poison, eosha» 
boiling oil, rice, red hot iron, and by images. 

1. That by balance is thus performed. The accused 
after having fasted a whole day, is bathed in sacred water, 
and other forms gone through with. He is then carefully 
weighed, and being taken from the scale the pundits pros. 
trate themselves before it pronouncing certain incantations, 
and having written the sum of the accusation on paper, 
they bind it on his head. Six minutes after he is again 
weighed, and if he weigh more than before, he is pronounced 
guilty ; if less, innocent. If he be of exactly the same 
weight, he is again placed in the scale; when, according to 
the mitacshera, a difference certainly will appear. Should 
the balance break down, it is considered a convincing proof 
of guilt. 

2. In the fire ordeal, an excavation nine hands long, 
two spans broad, and one span deep is made in the ground, 
and filled with a fire of pippal wood. The accused walks 
into this barefooted ; if he escape unhurt, his innocence is 
established. : 

3. In the ordeal of water, the person accused stands in 
a depth of water sufficient to reach his middle. A Brach- 
man then goes into the water, holding a staff, while a soldier 
on dry ground shoots three arrows. A man is then sent to 
bring the farthest arrow, and when he has taken it up, 
another runs from the edge of the water. At this instant 
the accused is ordered to grasp the foot or staff of the 
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42 Ordeals. 


Brachman, who stands near him, and immediately to dive. 
If his head or body appear above the surface before the 
man return with the arrows, his guilt is proved. On the 
coast of Malabar, a person charged with grave offences is 
compelled to swim a large river abounding with crocodiles, 
and is esteemed innocent if he escape. 

4. The poison ordeal is of two kinds. In the first, 
seven and a half barley corns of Vishanaga, a poisonous 
root, or of Sanc’hya, or white arsenic, are mixed in eight 
marhas of clarified butter, and eaten from the hand of a 
Brachman. If the poison be of no effect, innocence is 
declared. In the other method a hooded snake, called the 
naga, is thrown into a deep jar, into which a ring, seal or 
coin is dropped. If in taking out the article the serpent 
bite the man, it is claimed as proof of guilt. 

5. The accused in the trial by cosha, is obliged to swal- 
low three draughts of the water in which images of the 
Sun, Devi or other deities have been washed for the pur- 
pose ; if within fourteen days he be sick or indisposed, he 
is considered guilty. 

6. In the ordeal of hot iron a covered pan of gold, sil- 
ver, iron, copper or clay, sixteen fingers broad and four 
fingers deep, is procured, into which clarified butter or oil 
of Seramurs is thrown. This is then heat till it is hot 
enough to burn a fresh leaf. A ring of iron, silver or gold 
is then cleansed, washed in water, and dropped in the oil, 
and if the person making the venture take out the ring 
without being burnt or scalded, he is heid guiltless. 


7. The test of rice is generally used in the case of per- 
sons suspected of theft. Those accused are ordered to 
chew a certain quantity of dry rice, and the one from whose 
mouth the rice comes dry or stained with blood, is pro- 
nounced the criminal. 

8. The essay by hot iron is a ball, or iron, or spear- 
head placed on the head of the accused. 
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Ordeals. 43 


9. The venture by images is performed by having two 
images,— one of silver, called Dharma (genius of justice,) 
and the other of clay or iron, named Adharma,— thrown 
into a large jar, and acquittal follows the drawing out of the 
silver effigy. In another mode of trial three deities are 
painted on white and black cloths, and innocence or guilt 
is decided by the color drawn. 

In Siam, in criminal or civil cases, both parties swallow 
prepared pills; the judgment being given against the first 
affected. The Jews compelled women alleged guilty of 
adultery to drink water in which ashes had been mixed. 
In Sicily, near the temples of the Palia, were two pools of 
sulphurus water, supposed to be possessed of marvellous 
qualities. The plaintiff and defendant having inscribed 
their oaths throw themselves into the mysterious pool ; the 
decision being as they floated or sank. If both remained 
buoyant, the oracle decided. 

So many well-authenticated cases are recorded of persons 
escaping unharmed from appeals to ordeals, that many in- 
telligent readers have supposed the laws of nature to have 
been suspended, and innocence vindicated by miracle. This 
view will, however, be dissipated by glancing at some facts 
in the case. For instance, let us refer to the ordeal of red- 
hot iron carried in the hand. The accused was committed 
wholly to the charge of a priest for three days previous to 
the essay, thus affording ample opportunity for bargaining 
and instructions. On the day of the trial, only the priest 
and accused entered the church till the iron was heated ; 
then twelve friends of each party were admitted who 
arrayed themselves at a respectful distance from the altar. 
After the iron was taken from the fire, several prayers were 
said, the accused drank a cup of holy water, and sprinkled 
his hand with it, all of which, if the priest were so dis- 
posed, might occupy considerable time. The defendant 
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measured the nine feet to be traversed, of course giving 
scanty measure. He was obliged to touch the mark with 
the toe of the right foot only, and could stretch the left 
some distance, so that the conveyance was almost instanta- 
neous. There can be no doubt that the priests possessed 
preparations by which the hand was enabled to resist intense 
heat for a short space of time. What favors this supposi- 
tion is the fact that champions of the church always escaped 


unharmed, while those opposed to her interests invariably 
suffered. 


LONG CAPTIVITY. 


THE years of suffering and restraint endured by those 
unfortunates who are at different periods incarcerated in the 
Bastile is almost beyond credence. Twenty-five or thirty 
years of imprisonment were by no means uncommon. 
Messers de Latude was confined for thirty-five years in the 
most loathsome dungeons, and for a very trivial offence. 
Two ‘ Convulsionaires’ were released in 1775, after forty- 
one years of detention. Peter John Mere, ‘ for selling im- 
proper drugs,’ after an imprisonment of thirty years was 
removed to the Chareton Bedlam. Lamas, a baker, for 
‘exeerations against the king,’ was twenty years in the 
Bastile, and then removed to another prison, where it is not 
known how long he remained. An unfortunate youth of 
good family, for offending the Jesuits of Clermont College 
by writing an epigram, was confined thirty-one years at the 
Bastile, and also suffered several years of captivity in other 
prisons, and was only liberated from the fact of having a 
large property left him, of which his captors hoped to 
receive a share by his release. We believe the longest 
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term of imprisonment suffered in the Bastile was by & pris- 
oner named Dussault, who was imprisoned by order of 
Richelieu. It is not known in what manner he had offended 
the Cardinal, though from a broad hint given in a letter 
addressed by him to his persecutor, it would appear that he 
suffered for having refused to execute some sanguinary 
commission given him. Dussault had been eleven years an 
inmate of the Bastile when he wrote the following epistle : 


‘My Lord,—There is a time when man cease® to be 
barbarous and unjust; it is when his approaching dissolu- 
tion compels him to descend into the gloom of bis con- 
science, and to deplore the cares, griefs, pains, and misfor- 
tunes, which he has caused to his fellow-creatures: allow 
me to say fellow-creatures, for you must now see that of 
which you would never before allow yourself to be con- 
vinced, or persuade yourself to know, that the sovereign 
and excellent celestial Workman has formed us all on the 
same model, and that he designed men to be distinguished 
from each other by their virtues alone. Now, then, my 
lord, you are aware that for eleven years you have subjected 
me to sufferings, and to enduring a thousand deaths in the 
Bastile, where the most disloyal and wicked subject of the 
King would be still worthy of pity and compassion. How 
much more then, ought they to be shown to me, whom you 
have doomed to rot there, for having disobeyed your order, 
which, had I performed it, would have condemned my soul 
to eternal torment, and made me pass into eternity with 
blood-stained hands. Ah! if you could but hear the sobs, 
the lamentations and groans, which you extort from me, 
you would quickly set me at liberty. In the name of the 
eternal God, who will judge you as well as me, I implore 
you my lord, to take pity on my sufferings and bewailings ; 
and, if you wish that He should show mercy to you, order 
my chains to be broken before your death hour comes, for 
when that comes, you will no longer be at leisure to do me 
that justice which I must require only from you, and you 
will persecute me even after you are no more, from which 
God keep us, if you will permit yourself to be moved by 
the most humble prayer of a man who has ever been a loyal 
subject to the King.’ 
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Asylum for Inebriates. 


This application was made in vain. The letter bears the 
date of three days before Richelieu’s decease, and if the 
pe on ever saw it, which is doubtful, it failed to pene- 

rat> his iron heart; he ‘died, and made no sign’ in favor 
the wretched supplicant. From Dussault’s evident de- 
spair of ever being freed except by Richelieu, it may be 
conjectured that, as an agent of the Minister, he had given 
inexpiable offence to some one on whom power was now 
likelygto devolve; and this supposition is rendered more 
probable by his captivity having been subsequently pro- 
tracted to an extraordinary length. It was not till the 20th 
of June, 1692, that he was released, after having languished 
in the Bastile for sixty-one years! At his advanced age,— 
for he must at least have been between eighty and ninety,— 
he could scarcely have deemed the boon of liberty a bless- 
ing. In the common course of nature, all his kindred and 
friends must have been gone, and as his habits were wholly 
unfitted for the turmoil of the world, and he was, perhaps, 
exposed to want, it is not unnatural to conclude that he 
may have been a solitary and starving wanderer for the 
brief remainder of his existence. A situation more forlorn 
than this it would be difficult to imagine. 





ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 


The following Petition, we trust will be extensively signed, 
that the whole subject may properly come up before the next 
Legislature. , 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, in Giant Court 
Assembled : 


The undersigned Citizens of hereby petition your Honorable 
Body to esti ablish an Asylum for Inebriates, wherein the *"y may receive 
such treatment as shall restore them to soundness of health and ‘sanity of 
mind, and also, to afford such facilities as shall render the Asylum a self- 
supporting Institution for the now, miserable victims of intemperance. 
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THE CORRECTION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


AND, first, we have to remark, that it is out of these youth- 
ful and often infantine delinquents that the adult crimiral 
population is created. They are its source and feeders. 
Grown men commit occasional crimes, especially crimes of 
violence, under the influence of actual temptation, or in 


_ transient moments of passion; but few, very few compara- 


tively become criminals in mature life. The vast majority 
have begun early, gone on regularly, pursued their education 
steadily in and out of jail, and formally graduated in crime. 
Amateurs are considered interlopers, and are generally 
clumsy ; they are therefore soon cut short, and relegated 
either to prison, or to destitution to complete their training. 
We have already seen that 12 per cent. of the criminal pop- 
ulation, as nearly as can be ascertained, are under sixteen 
years of age, and we now know that there are yearly com- 
mitted to prison 7000 under seventeen, of whom 4000 are 
under fourteen, and 1200 under twelve. We see here an 
ample supply of recruits for the prisons and the hulks ; and 
we need look no further for the source whence the regiments 
of crime, whose strength and numbers so appal us, are fed. 
The second certainty we have to state is this. Whatever 
may be our feeling as to the question whether the adult 
criminals, whose case we considered in our former paper, 
were fitter objects for reformation or for vengeance—whe- 
ther they ought to be dealt with in a spirit of compassion or 
in a spirit of retribution—no such question can arise here. 
Of those who thus in their infancy become amenable to the 
laws of their country, it is notorious that nine out of every 
ten have had no chance of any better lot; no other career 
has been open to them; into this they have been actually 
forced; for this they have been specially and studiously 
trained. They had no innate virtue to keep them from 
thieving; they have never been in an atmosphere which 
could have fostered their “‘ moral sense,” or even given it a 
possibility of germinating ; they have never seen any exam- 
ple which would lead them to good; the daily examples be- 
fore their eyes could only lead them into evil; they have 
never been taught that theft was wrong; they have never 
been sedulously and severally taught that it was normal and 
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necessary. Hundreds of them are illegitimate ; and we all 

know the vice from which illegitimacy generally springs, 

and the neglect in which it almost always issues. Thousands 

of them are orphans, or victims of step-fathers or step-mo- 

thers—often a condition worse than orphanage. Thousands 

more, seeing nothing but brutality and drunkenness, experi- 
ence nothing but harshness and destitution at home, are dri- 
ven forth into the streets, fall among companions further 
advanced in the ways of guilt than themselves, and urged by 
want and stimulated by encouragement and emulation, take 
the first easy and prolific step in crime, and become the- 
Ishmaclites of our cities. Finally, thousands are regularly 

brought up to depredation as others are brought up to shoe- 

making or spinning; go to school to a pickpocket, as we 

went to school to a writing master; are applauded and re- 

compensed if they are diligent and apt—if they learn quickly 

and practice handily; are abused and punished if they are 

scrupulous or clumsy ; find that the approbation of their 

rego the estimation of their fellows, the good things of 
ife, the hearty supper, the welcome dram ; in a word, their 

position in their world—the only world they know or can 

care for—depends upon their proficiency in what we call 

crime, but what they regard in no other light than as a pro- 

fession. No one can pretend to feel that children of whom 

these are the antecedents—antecedents which, it has been 

proved, can be predicated of nine-tenths of juvenile delin- 

quents—are fit objects for retributive punishment, or can in 
justice, or in merey, be regarded in any other light than as 

victims to be rescued and as patients to be cured. The first 

object may be to protect society against them; the second 

object undoubtedly is to protect them against their antece- 

dents and surroundings, to redeem them from the clinging 

mire, the mighty influence, the terrible misfortune of their 

past ; and the practical process by which both objects are to 

be attained is the same. 

The next thing that is certain is, that if these children are 
imprisoned they are ruined, if they are sent to jail they are 
sent to the devil, at once and irretrievably. In the great 
majority of prisons there is no adequate provision for sepa- 
rate confinement. The untried herd with the convicted, the 
young with the old, the hardened with the comparatively in- 
nocent. The convicted child finds himself in another and a 
more advanced and efficient school of crime; his education 
proceeds, he goes in a raw apprentice, he comes out passc 
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maitre. It is never otherwise ; it could not possibly be 
otherwise. But there is more than this. The child who is 
sent to jail for a week or month for stealing perhaps a loaf, 
a few apples, or a sixpence, has the brand upon him for his 
life ; not only is his character utterly contaminated, but his 
reputation is irretrievably damaged ; the hope of honest em- 
ployment is at an end ; he has stepped over the threshold of 
a new world ; between him and his former career (if an in- 
nocent one) there is a great gulf fixed; when he comes out 
of prison he finds one section of the community waiting to 
welcome him, and the rest of the community resolute to 
spurn him ; henceforth one door is closed to him, the other 
stands irresistibly open. What can he do? But this branch 
of the subject is too old and too notorious to dwell on. 

Even if prisons were all regulated as they ought to be, 
and as we trust they soon will be, still a prison would not 
be the place for him. Separate confinement is not fit for, 
or endurable by the very young. It is not needed, and it 
would be intolerably cruel. ‘They are not ripe for reflec- 
tion, and it is not reflection that we need to force upon them. 
They have not so much to be weaned from evil as to be 
taught good. They have to be opened to new, more natur- 
al, more healthy, more kindly influences. They have to be 
awakened to a sense of wrong, by the arousing and cultivat- 
ing the perceptions of the right. They want softening and 
training, not crushing or terrifying. Nor, by the utmost 
converging amount and weight of testimony, have the penal 
inflictions of a prison the slightest effect in deterring young 
delinquents from a repetition of their offences. On this 
head the evidence before us is overwhelming and unanimous. 
Punishment seems to be less dreaded and less efficient in the 
case of children than in the case of adults. Sometimes they 
do not care for it; sometimes they defy it; in nearly all 
cases they are utterly unaffected by it. They seem literally 
‘incorrigible.’ The only thing that produces an effect up- 
on them is kindness; of this the instances are numerous and 
touching. But the clearest proof of the inutility and inap- 
plicability of punishment in prison (whether by whipping or 
simple confinement) is to be found in the frequency, or rather 
the constancy, of juvenile recommitments. The chaplain of 
the Leeds Jail gave in evidence, that of 115 boys under sev- 
enteen years of age, 14 had been committed twice, 18 thrice, 
19 four times, 8 five times, and 21 six times and upwards, 
The “ Law Review” informs us “ that the number of Juve- 
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nile Offenders committed in 1849 was 12,955 ; that of these 
4,314 were recommittals ; and 761 had been committed four 
times and upwards.’ Mr. Osborn, chaplain of the Bath 
Jail, found that 55 children, committed for the first time in 
1844, had in six years passed through jail 216 times—an 
average of 4 times each. Mr. Rushton, stipendary magis- 
trate at Liverpool, found that of fourteen juvenile criminals 
whose career he was able to investigate, none had been com- 
mitted less than eight times, and one as many as 23 times! 
Finally, the chaplain of Parkhurst informs us that 160 boys 
sent to that jail had previously among them been in prison 
573 times, or nearly four times each. We might multiply 
similar returns ad nauseam. 

The fourth certainty that requires to be fixed in our minds 
is this: that though prisons will not amend criminal chil- 
dren, there are other influences that will. The reformability 
of these young offenders is one of the most established and 
indisputable facts we have to deal with. And when we con- 
sider their antecedents we at once perceive that this is as 
probable a priori as it is certain. We have no reason to 
suppose it would be otherwise. They were led or betrayed 
into bad courses by no special proclivity to evil, but by cir- 
cumstances under which average natures were sure to fail, 
and under which even dispositions of unusual aptitude for 
good might, and most probably would, have gone astray. 
Which of us could say of ourselves or of our own children, 
that, similarly placed, we or. they should not have similarly 
sinned ? Should we have judged them harshly, or punished 
them severely, if they had done so? Those who have watch- 
ed the countenances, and studied the manners of these chil- 
dren out of jail, especially in ragged or reformatory schools, 
cannot fail to be astonished at the degree of promise which 
they present. They are generally more clever than the 
average of their age ; they have keener intellects ; they pre- 
sent you with more material to work upon, more d’appui to 
lay hold of. Above all there is one mode of treatment 
which is all-powerful upon them, because it is wholly new 
to them. Hardened against punishment, they are as soft as 
wax to words of kindness and to acts of trust. They have 
never met with such before ; they are wholly unable to re- 
sist such now. If you whip them, chain them, starve them, 
they resent it and rebel ; if you confine them they escape, 
or try todo so. If you treat them tenderly—if you speak 
to them gently—they melt and weep. We do not mean to 
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say that the reform of the young sinners is easy, or that 
they amend their lives as soon as their hearts are touched. 
On the contrary, their progress is often slow, and taxes 
dreadfully the patience of their teachers ; their backslidings 
and outbreaks are frequent, and draw largely on the faith 
of those who undertake them ; the will is often languid and 
vascillating, and the flesh, as with all of us, is very weak. 
But that, under judicious management and fitting circum- 
stances, they can be reformed in most encouraging numbers, 
and so effectually reformed as to become not only harmless 
but useful members of the community whose curse, perplex- 
ity, and dread they were—is a matter that admits of no 
doubt whatever, and which the records of Mettray, Ham- 
burg, Stretton, Aberdeen, Red Hill, Philadelphia, New 
York, and many other places where the experiment has 
been tried for years, amply prove. Wherever in such re- 
formatories there has been a failure, more or less complete, 
it may always be traceable to errors now recognized and 
abandoned. That 75 per cent. of our youthful criminals 
may be rescued, if we will, from their evil courses, and pre- 
vented from ever passing into the ranks of established and 
adult offenders, is a conclusion long since placed beyond dis- 
pute.—Edinburg Review, April, 1855. 





Force oF Hasit.—Walter Scott tells, that when at school, 
there was a boy who always stood at the head of the class, 
and he labored in vain to supplant him. What could not be 
done by study he accomplished by strategy. Scott noticed, 
that when reciting, this boy always fumbled at a particular 
button on the lower part of his waistcoat. By dexterity 
young Walter removed it, and when the boy was next called 
upon, being unable to play with the button, he became dis- 
concerted, forgot his answers, and lost his place. 

A similar story is told of a very successful lawyer, who 
always twisted a thread in his fingers while pleading. An 
opposing advocate taking advantage of this peculiarity one 
day, removed the ‘ thread of his discourse,’ as it was called. 
The lawyer missed it, was confused, and lost his case. 
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HANGING. 


Wuutite John Haneock was Governor of the Commorwealth, 
Rachel Whall was hung in Boston, for highway robbery. Her 
offence consisted in twitching from the hand of another female a 
bonnet, worth perhaps 75 cents, and running off with it. ‘The 
most urgent applications for hey pardon were unsuccessful. I 
mention this not to the dispatagement of the Governor. He 
doubtless acted from a sense of duty — thinking it best for tie 
community that the laws of the land — however frightfully 
severe — while they were laws — should be executed. 

A lad of 18 years of age was hung in Salem for arson, during 
the administration of Governor Strong, similar appeals in his 
favor being considered and overruled. Yet the intelligence and 
the humanity, alike of the Executive and of the Council, not- 
withstanding the result arrived at in both these instances, were 
unquestionable. 

Within the same period, a gentleman of this city saw a girl of 
17 hung in London for stealing a silver cream-pitche- Edward 
Vaile Brown was hung in Boston for burglary committed in the 
house of Captain Osias Goodwin, in Charter street, for stealing 
therefrom sundry articles. I once owned a set of the Old Bailey 
Trials, (1775, 1825,) embraced im a series of perhaps 60 quarto 
volumes. ‘The earliest of these volumes contained the details of 
the trial of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, for forgery, whove touch- 
ing appeal for mercy, here recorded, was fruitlessly enforced by 
the splendid eloquence of Johnson. In a later volume, long 
after the commencement of the present century, eight separate 
capital convictions are recorded as one day's job of a single tri- 
bunal, the eulprits being all boys and girls between the ages of 
ten and sixteen, and their offences petty thefts. 

One case 1 remember of peculiar judicial atrocity. A young 
girl of 17 wasindicted for stealing a roll of ribbon worth three 
shillings. ‘The prosecutor’s testimony was to this effect: ‘ The 
prisoner came into my shop and bought some ribbon. I saw her 
secrete this piece also. | personally knew her, and was on the 
most friendiy and sociable terms with her. When she left the 
shop I accompanied her, and offered her my arm, which she 
accepted. We chatted together. As we reaclied the corner of a 
street leading to the Bow street office, I turned toward it. She 
said she was going in another direction, and bade me good morn- 
ing; I said to her, ‘ Ne’ you are going with me! I saw you 
steal a piece of my ribbon!’ She immediately impored me for 
God’s sake to overlook it, and restored to me the article. I said 
to her that | had lost many things in this way, and was resolved 
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to make her an example—that I was determined to have her 
life!’ And he gotit. I can never forget how my blood boiled 
as I read the testimony of this cold-hearted wretch. In view of 
the judgment of a merciful God, far rather, it seemed to me, 
would I have been in the place of that poor, frail, erring girl. 
even on the scaffold, than in the place of her heartless accuser, 

I rose from the perusal of these volumes, horror-struck with the 
continuous record of inconceivable legal cruelty. It seemed to 
me that the 70,000 hangings in the reign of Henry VIII. were 
matched by an equally long list of persons condemned to be hung 
in the reign of George III. Since this time, much has been done 
in England by Romilly, Brougham, Mackintosh and Sydney 
Smith, and as much — perhaps more —by kindred philanthro- 
pists on this side of the Atlantic. Hanging has, indeed, become 
a raritywith us; but within even the last year, I have seen a 
little boy, who, for week after week, had been tenant of a cell 
in our jail, for the atrocious offence of throwing a snow-ball at— 
Abby Folsom! And another, who, coming here from Lowell the 
day before, was tempted in the morning by an open baker’s- 
cart, and snatched from it a small roll of bread as an extempore 
breakfast. Their respective fines were $2 each and costs, which 
they, of course, could not pay. This circumstance gave me an 
edifying impression of the equality of the law, as it bears on 
rich and poor. I sent these two urchins on their way rejoicing ; 
but others have, doubtless, taken their places every week since. 

The world has, indeed, grown wiser and better in some re- 
spects ; but in the criminal law, there is a noble battle-field of 
humanity yet to be fought and won. —‘ Gleaner,’ in Boston 
Transcript. 





Tears.—There is a deep and beautiful meaning in the 
saying of the wife of Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania. Some 
peasants coming to her in tears, complained that the servants 
of the King, her husband, had carried off their cattle. She 
went to her husband and obtained instant redress. ‘The 
cattle have been restored to them,” said the Queen, “ but 
who shall give them back their tears.” 


Scotr tells us that the minister of the Cumbrays, two 
wretched little islands at the mouth of the Clyde, used to 
offer this petition: “O Lord, bless and be gracious to the 
Great and Lesser Cumbrays, and in Thy mercy, do not for- 
get the adjacent Islands of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
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THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 


From Wallace's Art, Scenery and Philosophy in Europe. 


The next morning I walked along the gray pebble shore to the 
Castle of Chillon. Around its walls the sublime story of Bonni- 
vart casts an interest, before which the sentimental fancy of By- 
ron’s tale fades into significance. I know of nothing in history 
so extraordinary as the grandeur of his endurance, except its re- 
ward. Chained for six years to the dungeon pillar of a tryant, 
he was set free at last by a double revolution, political and religi- 
ous Which created a republic in the night of despotism, and estab- 
lisned Protestanism in the midst of the Romish Church. Could 
such a daring anticipation have entered into the strength that for- 
tified his heart? Let hope never grow extinct in the spirit of man! 
If Bonnivart might be delivered, who may not trust to be reliev- 
ed? The castle stands upon a solid rock, and completely out in 
the lake, though not now actually surrounded by it, an embank- 
ment of stone excluding the water from encircling it upon the 
land side. A bridge of four or five piers leads over the now dry 
fosse to the double gates, whose iron gratings still hang there, 
brown with the rust of centuries. In the middle ages, the Hall 
of Public Justice, and its important appendage, the rooms and 
instruments of probation and punishment, which according to the 
morality and rason of those times, consisted largely in tortures, 
were commonly in the same building with the residence of the 
sovereign. Some of these establishments have been kept up for 
the curiosity of visiters, and are often referred to for the purpose 
of sharpening the passions of the day against the cruelty of the 
despots who ruled in those times. They illustrate, however, the 
mental views of the age rather than the mischiefs of a particular 
government; for they were part of the public law of all countries, 
and the most revolting display of the system is to be seen in the 
dungeons of the free city of Ratisbonne, where the inquisitors were 
not solitary tyrants, but a municipal council of sober and liberal 
burghers. Chillon Castle now serves as one of the three military 
magazines of the Canton Vaud ; but the apartments in which the 
feudal severities of the times were administered are maintained 
with scrupulous completeness by the republican authorities. 

Passing through the court-yard, I was conducted to the prison 
rooms, which are below its level. The first chamber is about 
eighty feet long, and divided by a row of arches on columns. The 
floor, which is covered with gravel, is high enough to allow the 
lake to be seen through the windows. Beyond is an apartment 
twelve or fifteen feet wide, on the inner side of which is a mass 
of the natural rock rising four or five feet high, and by its top a 
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smooth inclined shelf, which follows the dip of the stone, perhaps 
thirty degrees of the lwrizontal. According to the explanation 
given on the spot, this was the couch upon which prisoners were 
laid after being tortured in the chamber above, and here the sen- 
tence of death was read to them. Inthe next room, which is 
quite dark, a couple of arches, supported on a pillar, run trans- 
versely across the room, and between the pillar and the upper 
cross-wall is the potence or gallows, a mere beam of wood ten or 
twelve feet high, with grooves around it, which are said to have 
been worn by the ropes. Two thousand Jews are reported to have 
been hanged or strangled here, upon a charge of poisoning the 
fountains, but really for the purpose of confiscating their wealth. 
Opposite the gallows hung formerly a picture of the Virgin, on 
which the dying man might look. * * * * Next is a little 
apartment enclosing the stone stairs which ascend to the Hall of 
Justice ; and beydhd it, through a small door, you enter the prin- 
cipal prison. 

It is an apartment about a hundred and twenty feet in length, 
and divided by a row of round sandstone columns, and double rang- 
es of pointed arches. It bends somewhat, towards the other end, 
to accommodate the circular corner of the castle, and the whole 
effect, which architecturally, is very beautiful, exactly resembles 
the aisles of a church, for which indeed, it is said at one time to 
have been used. It is cut out of, or into, solid rock, which is of 
a slaty texture, and much inclined. The windows are high, and, 
though they exhibit large openings upon the inner surface of the 
wall, they narrow towards the exterior, so as to dwindle down 
to apertures a foot in length by three or four inches in width.— 
It is impossible to see anything through them from the floor of the 
dungeon ; but when the sun is bright at midday, the light is reflect- 
ed from the lake upon the roof, and i# said to show a blue tint ; and 
at certain seasons the horizontal sun findsits way in. When the 
water of the lake is high, as it was in 1846, the prison is below its 
surface ; ordinarily, however, it is not so. 

In one of the central columnsis the ring to which Bonnivart was 
fastened by a chain about four feet in length. The holes worn in 
the rocky floor by his stern solitary pacings are still perfectly dis- 
tinct. 


Let none those marks efface ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God ! 


A channel, three or four inches below the general surface, 
marks the range of tread ; but within it you see tliree still deeper 
cavities produced by the daily tramp of his feet. The length of 
his chain permitted him to take only three steps, but to the limits 
of this fettered license he seems to have taken daily and vehement 
exercise, determined to keep himself alive for whatever issues 
Providence might provide. The whole prison apartment is now 
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an open space ; but when Bonnivart was here, walls ran between 
the columns, forming a series of perfectly close cells. These 
trampings, therefore, must have been made as he strode from wall 
to wall, rivited to the corner of a dark dungeon, by a chain four 
feet long. 

The person who showed the Castle told me that while Byron 
was meditating his Prisoner of Chillon, he used to come to the 
scene every day, with his servant. He finally wrote the poem in 
two days, in aroom of the Anchor Inn, at Ouchy ; but it appears 
that he had been mentally composing it for some time, and by the 
aid of diligent study on the spot. At that time he was not ac- 
quainted with the story of Bonnivart. He learned it afterwards 
when he went to Geneva. My conductor said that Byron’s igno- 
rance might be accounted for by the fact that the person who at 
that time showed the Castle were not in the habit of explaining the 
apartment, and that the woman who then kept the keys did not 
herself know anything about Bonnivart. Another reason the 
guide thought, might lie in the fact mentioned last year by an 
English family who were here, that Lord Byron did not speak 
French, though he did speak Italian. 

Among a thousand sad histories that have perished from re-. 
collection, one tradition, scarcely less touching than the legend of 
Bonnivart, still attaches to this remarkable chamber. At the 
lower end of it, against the wall which crosses and limits the 
apartment, are some drawings four or five feet in length, which 
display great feeling as well as skill. They represent St. 
Christopher holding the infant Christ, and supportiag himself by 
a tree ; St. John, with an incription in Gothic letter over his head, 
“St. Johes’’; and the Saviour on the cross. ‘hese were thus 
drawn in total darkness Sire young Coguel, a pupil of Bon- 
nivart, who had attempted the deliverance of his teacher, but was 
detected and thrown into this cell, which at that time was walled 
up on the other two sides. He succeeded at length in breaking 
his fetters ; and when his keeper came to bring him food, he over- 
powered him, fastened him in the dungeon, and escaped up stairs 
into the Hallof Justice. Herehe threw himself from a window 
into the lake, but unhappily fell upon the rocks and was killed. 

Several interesting autographs in stone testify to the deep feel- 
ing which this scene has inspired. On one of the sandstone 
pillars in the centre, the name of‘ Byron,’ appears, carved by his 
own hand, someweat crookedly. On the same column are “ L. 
Hunt,” “ H. H. Milman, xlix., “ A. D. M.,, ( Alexander Dumas ) 
and others. On the natural rock which forms the inner side of 
the chamber is the name of “ Shelley,”’ in large capitals, cut 
by himself. 

In the upper story of the building is shown the Hall of Justice, 
so called from the injustices judicially performed there. It isa 
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large room with ceilings panelled in the fifteenth century. Next 
is the torture room. A wooden pillar stands in the centre of it, 
with a pulley at the top of it, to allow the prisoners to be drawn 
up end then thrown violently down. While thus suspended, red- 
hot irons or lighted torches were sometimes applied to their feet; 
and the lower part of the pillar is charred in many places. From 
this dismal chamber, a grated window looks out over the blue, 
placid, lovely water. Near by*is a small room where a furnace 
stood to heat the irons. Adjoining the Hall of Justice, on the 
other side, is a spacious apartment, divided along the middle by 
wooden pillars. It formed the kitchen and dining hall of the 
Dukes of Savoy. 

Another small structure across the court-yard, but within the 
walls of the castle, must not be forgotten. It contained the Oub- 
liette, When a prisoner’s fate was settled, he was told that he 
was about to be set free, and was conducted hither that he might 
approach a statue of the Virgin to give thanks, and then descend 
a staircase and pass out of the Castle. He descended three steps, 
when the staircase terminated, and he was thrown into a well fif- 
ty feet deep. These three steps, and the well beneath them are 
still there. Ifit was the design that the victims should die a 
lingering death of starvation and broken bones, he was suffered 
to remain there. If a speedy end was intended, a trap door in 
the bottom of this vault was opened, and he was flung down forty 
feet further. All this has certainly a very apocryphal sound, and 
u reader of such matters would be inclined to pronounce the whole 
story as an idle legend, recited for the entertainment of gaping 
tourists. It is certain, however, tliat quite similar accounts are 
given at the old castle near Baden-Baden, and elsewhere; and 
that the appearances of the apartments sustain the explanations 
that are given. My conductress at Chillon was ashrewd and rather 
witty woman, who, either from native inclination or out of com- 
pliment to my country, displayed a vigorous democracy. She 
would conclude every fresh exhibition of terrors by saying, “‘ And 
all this was in the good old times!” Being a show women and a 


radical, perhaps the duskiness of the scenes took a ‘** browner 
horror’’ from her glasses. 





Popr’s Cuartry.—*I am rich enough,” said Pope to 
Swift, “and can afford to give away a hundred pounds a 
year. I would not crawl upon the earth without doing a 
little good. I will enjoy the pleasure of giving what I give, 
by giving it alive and seeing another enjoy it. Whenl die, 
I shall be ashamed to leave enough for a monument, if there 
was a wanting friend above ground.” 
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A COUNTY ATTORNEY FOR THE DEFENCE OF 
CRIMINALS. 


We have repeatedly urged upon our law-makers the necessity, 
not only of introducing more economy into the administration of 
justice, but also of providing an® officer, whereby, without cost 
to indigent persons accused of crime, these cases might be rightly 
presented to our judicial tribunals. But thus far, the community 
do not seem to respond to our suggestions. Weare at a loss to 
account for this, as we have shown that humanity, justice and 
economy all concur in the project which we have repeatedly pro- 
posed. 

We have an able Atturney in Suffolk County to act for the 
Commonwealth. He is overrun with business, as might be 
expected ; and although he acquits himself to the satisfaction of all, 
it is impossible for any one man to discharge, in his office all 
the duty that the increased and increasing criminal business of 
this county imposes. The criminal courts must be relieved, and 
the question constantly is reiterated — How can this be done? 

To our minds the answer to this interrogatury is perfectly sim- 
ple. If we could clear from our criminal court dockets one-half 
of those cases in which the accused is sure of a final acquittal, 
all the rest of the criminal business could be transacted with 
comparative ease — and this might be effected if the Legislature 
would authorize the appointment of an attorney for the defence 
of indigent persons accused of minor crimes, whose duty it 
should be, first, in concurrence with the present county attorney 
to examine cases which need never go before a grand jury, and 
when both were agreed that a charge ought not to be preferred 
by our legal tribunals, to keep such a case away from the grand 
jury, and consequently away from our criminal courts. 

And when these cases of minor importance come before our 
courts, those who have no means of paying counsel should be 
enabled, at the public expense, to have all the mitigating circum- 
stances attending their crime presented to the court. It is an 
old legal maxim, rather, we would say, an old legal fiction, that 
in criminal causes the Judge is of counsel for the accused; but 
everybody knows that so far from this being the case, the tend- 
ency of a criminal Judge is always to be more and more severe 
and arbitrary towards criminals. ‘The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts long ago acknowledged this tendency by abolishing a 
permanent Judgeship of our Municipal Court, and providing 
that the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas should rotate 
upon the criminal bench. This has done some good, but much 
more remains to be effected. 
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Under the new code of practice and by the establishment of a 
new court, it is hoped te make our Municipal court business 
easier. But this will not be effected. ‘The desideratum is, to 
clear from the criminal docket of the county, all or as nearly all 
the cases whereof juries will fail to convict the accused, as possi- 
ble. If the Legislature should try the experiment we propose, 
simply in reference to Suffolk County, we are satisfied that one 
year would not elapse before ,the citizens would admit that by 
the extra salary of a counsel for the defence of indigent crimi- 
nals, three times the amount of that salary wovld have been 
saved, our criminal court relieved of its embarr: ssment, and 
much more justice dispensed to accused persons. 

But leaving the economical branch of the argument, it is 
shameful that poverty should be the cause of the infliction of 
half our criminal sentences. Such is now practically the case. 
If an accused person has no counsel, the court is apt to take it 
for granted that the reason is, because the case of the accused 
was so hopeless that counsel would be useless. But the fact is, 
that half, or rather three-quarters of those who are accused of 
crime, have no money to pay counsel fees, and therefore they 
are prejudiced before our courts. 

The amount of all this is, that the poor get punished on sus- 
picion of crime, simply because they are too poor to pay for 
counsel; and the Judge, instead of being of counsel for the 
accused, seems to act upon the principle that an accused person, 
without counsel, must necessarily be guilty of the crime which 
is charged to him. All this should be broken up, and the only 
way to break it up is by the appointment of a county attorney 
for the defence of indigent criminals. As we have said, humanity, 
justice and economy concur in recommending the experiment. 
Let it be tried, as to Suffolk County, at least, and we will guar- 
antee that within a year a decided reform will be made in the 
action of our criminal courts. 





PARLIAMENTARY BrREECHES.—In Queen Elizabeth’s days, 
Mr. Strutt tells us, members of Parliament wore breeches 
so large that there was actually a scaffold erected around 
the inside of the Parliament House for the accommodation 
of such members as wore these so huge. In the next age 
the custom was revived, and one man was detected of carry- 
ing therein a pair of sheets, two table-cloths, ten napkins, 
four shirts, a brush, a glass, a comb, and a nightcap! 
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ROOMS FOR THE ARTISANS OF BOSTON. 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. Gilson, well known in 
our city as an excellent keeper of a Restorator, proposes 
to open some rooms for our mechanics and others, where 
they can spend their leisure moments. The place is pre- 
sented in one of the dailies as follows :— 


‘ During the next month, Mr. N. Gilson, Jr., proposes to open 
three spacious halls in Brattle street, which may be regarded as an 
intellectual ‘exchange.’ A library and reading room will occupy 
the upper hall; the hall immediately below will be adorned 
with pictures and be devoted to music and conversation, and a 
coffee and ice cream saloon will be kept in the lower hall. 

The two upper halls will be open to subscribers, who are to be 
charged but one dollar a year for the privilege, and the saloon, 
like our other city restaurants, will be supported by the pat- 
ronage of the public generally, as well as by those who become 
subscribers to the reading and conversation rooms. We under- 
stand that many men of the highest standing are engaged in 
this project, and we are sure that, if properly conducted, it must 
succeed and richly compensate its projectors.’ 


We heartily approve of the plan of Mr. Gilson, and 
will do what we can to facilitate this object. We need places 
of an attractive character to keep our young men away from 
our gambling saloons and bar-rooms. We close with some 
excellent remarks from the editor of the Herald : — 


‘The time has come when the rich should be told, and in 
words that they will understand, that the protection of their 
property by society, and by the proper portion of that society 
too, enjoins upon them duties which cannot be repaid in money. 
The military, the dernier resort of the legal tribunals; the fire- 
men, who protect the houses of our people, and enable our 
insurance offices to roll up large dividends — these and other 
classes who do the work which keeps society together, are merely 
patted on the back just enough to stimulate their vanity into 
activity, and then cared for as much —no, not as much as the 
horses which draw the carriages of those who flatter in order to 
use them. 

We have appealed to the rich long enough fur something of the 
very sort which Mr. Gilson now proposes to establish. We have 
appealed to the leading temperance men to provide some such 
place of resort previous to driving the poor out of the bar-rooms. 
We have appealed to the managers of the free Public Library to 
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carry out the principle now to be incorporated to a certain, but 
too limited an extent. But we have never yet received any 
favorable response from either of these respectable classes. To 
Mr. Gilson, therefore, and to his co-adjutants belongs the credit 
of taking the lead in a movement which every philanthropist will 
hail with rapture. ‘The New York presses are pressing the imita- 
tion of it upon the citizens of Gotham; and it is one of the few 
reforms of the day into which we are permitted to lead our more 
enterprising New York brethren. All praise to the projectors, 
and ye artisans, see that the project does not fall through for 
the want of your united, vigorous and coustant support.’ 





LETTERS FROM PRISONERS. 


It is with much interest we give the following results of 
efforts in behalf of the degraded. Many give no evidence 
to the statements often made. We therefore give a few 


letters showing what has been accomplished in other places: 
Drak FRIEND— 

By my good behaviour | hope to repay you. I know that is all you 
require, and all I can give for all your kindnessto me. ‘Tell Mr. I 
will try to remember the last advice he gave me, to be a good Christian. 


The following is interesting as showing the results of 
kindness : 


Deak FRIEND — 

I take this opportunity to let you know that my health continues good 
and that I receiveda few lines from the Home dated April 16th, telling me 
that my daughter was then in very good health and happy. * * * * 
This is a lovely place here; there is a lovely landscape before me, and this 
is a blessed sabbath afternoon. As I look upon the green hills, I feel hap- 
py. Sunday isa day of rest to me. * * * * This is an excellent 
family from the oldest to the youngest member of it. Work goes on reg- 
ular, and there is no hurry all the time, and since the house cleaning is 
over I cannot complain of hard work. When my work is done I can rest 
myself, and it encourages me when I see them all satisfied with me. * * 


I don’t forget that you have been my steady kind friend for two years. * * 
. * * . 





The following letter is from one who had employed a 
female who had been in prison : 


Dear MapamM: , 
At the request of W. A , I write to youand enclose one dollar, the 
amount loaned by youtoher. She wishes me to express her thanks for the 
same. You doubtless feel an interest in the welfare ofall those for whom ycu 
have been instrumental in finding places. A Mrs. C———, in this neighbor- 
hood, will, I think, make application to you in the Spring, ifnot before. A— 
wishes to express her gratitud: to yourself, Miss W., and Miss F., for kind- 
ness receiv mir me ie 
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JOURNEY TO CAPE ANN. 


Sivce our last number, we have travelled somewhat ex- 
tensively, meeting our friends in various places, and with 
them, reviving the spirit of our Cause. 


In Lynn, we were kindly aided by our friend Robinson, 


who has long been interested in the subject of our Mission, 
as also, many of the styled sect of Friends, whom we ever 
expect to be on the side of the oppressed and the unfortu- 
nate, to redeem and to save. At Gloucester, we were 
entertained as usual, at the hospitable mansion of ‘our 
lamented friend, the Hon. Benjamin K. Hough, who for 
many years has been our counsellor and friend, and I always 
gave him, from my heart, the fond appellation of father. 
His son, also, manifests a similar interest in our cause to 
that of his venerable father, who though dead, yet liveth by 
his example and his deeds. We also met with many other 
friends, among whom were Mr. Calif and Mr. Davis, mem- 
bers elect to Congress, who gave us much encouragement 
and material aid. While here, the Rev. Mr. Mellen very 
cordially opened his church, in which we addressed an 
attractive and highly interesting audience, composed more 
especially of the few who are ever ready to cheer and sus- 
tain us by their presence. Here, also, we must not forget 
to acknowledge the many thanks due the proprietors of the 
Town Hall and of the Magnolia, for the use of the same 
for two evenings’ exhibition of our Prison Scenes and Trans- 
parent Paintings. 

Returning on our way home, in Salem we were politely 
entertained by the jailor and his estimable lady, and in 
connection visited the establishment of his charge. Here 
we found a convict by the name of Spear, formerly of Bal- 
timore, sentenced for purloining money from letters in the 
Boston post-office, while engaged as clerk in that depart- 
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ment. He is under sentence of ten years by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He lies there immured, wi.h- 
out employment—six months of his time having already 
expired. 

Soon after our arrival home, we started for Worcester. 
In a succeeding article, we promise our readers a still 
farther account of our journeyings. In the mean time we 
would assure our friends that our hearts are greatly 
strengthened by the rememberance of their former kindness 
and co-operation. 


REPRIEVE OF WILSON. 


TurovucH the medium of the daily and weekly press our 
readers have ere this learned of the reprieve of Wilson, 
who was sentenced to ‘ undergo the extreme penalty of the 
law’ in this city on Friday, Oct. 5th. For four months his 
case has been under the consideration of the Committee on 
Pardons, and four separate hearings have been had, but the 
Committee were of opinion that the evidence submitted by 
those favorably interested in his case was not of sufficient 
weight to prove ‘that he was acting under a delusion at the 
time he committed the homicide.’ On the night of Oct. 
4th, Drs. Bell, Clark, Stedman and Walker, gentlemen 
well known as high authorities in questions of sanity, drew 
up a petition to the Governor and Council asking for a re- 
prieve on the grounds that in their opinion the facts had not 
been presented in their most favorable light; that the 
exparts summoned to judge of the prisoner’s sanity had not 
had full opportunities for forming correct and reliable con- 
clusions ; that since his sentence Wilson has been placed in 
circumstances tending to allay any disposition towards 
mental abberration ; and that they believed they should be 
able to show that he was not a sane man when he commit- 
ted the deed. 





64 Donations. 


Den.ay or THB Work. We trust our subscribers will excuse the delay of 


the present number. We must also remind them that there is much du- us, 


which we need very much at the present time. We thank those kind friends 


who have so far stood by us in our trials, 


RECEIPTS. 


James M. Blanchard, Springfielc, - $2.90, Sept., 1856. 
Joel Kendall 2.00, Jan'y, 1856. 
Wm. C adwell, 2.0, Jan'y, 1854. 

W. Harrison, 2.90, Sep t855, 
G. Merrick, , Mar., nR56- 
Rev. Frances Tiffony, 0, Sept., 1456. 
George G Cadwell, 2.00, Sept., 1456, 
Francis Wood, 00, Sept, 1855. 
N. W.C. Williams, Hart‘ord, Ct., 2,00, ., 1856, 
Naney Crosby, 2.00, Se 1856. 





DONATIONS, 


John H. Blake, Roxbury, 500 , Elihu Adams, 

Mrs. James Sturgis, ‘“ 5.00 | Wm. Birnie, 

A Lady, 06 2.00 | David Smith, 

S. il. Barnes, 5.09 | John C. Califf, Gloucester 
Elizabeth Amory, 5.00 Hon Timothy Davis, 

A friend, C. D., 3.00 H.C Mackay, +s 
Donald Kennedy, " 10.00 | B. K. Hongh, “ 
Elizabeth Rodman, Dedham, 1.00 | Hermon E. Davidson, “ 
A friend, Dorchester, 309 Edward Babson, “ 
A Lady, ae 1.00 | John J. Babson, “ 
Thomas Howe, * 10.09 | Benj. F. Somes, “ 
Rev. Mr. Hi: askins, Roxbury, 1.00 | James Poole, “6 
B. F. Campbell, i” 1.00 | John Somes, “ 
Mrs. T. Proc ter, “ 5.00 | G.W. Floyd “ 
Geo. S. Griggs, s 1.00 | John Sayword, “ 
Addison Gage. Boston, 50) | Hon. T. 8. Williams, Hartford, 
C. T. Appleton, s §.00 | Gov. Trumbuil, 
KE. Codman, " 500 | Charles Cheeney, “ 
N. Ll. Bowditch, ” 5.00 | F. Parsons, “6 
A friend. oe 1.00 | George Beach, “ 
A. B. Hutchinson, 2.00 | Geo. Beach, Jr., “ 
David Sno, ee * 2.09 | John W. Bull, “ 
John W. Trull, 2.00 | John M. Bunce, wie 
Willis Howes, 3.00 | Hetty B. Hart, oe 
Edwin Briggs, / 2.00 | Thomas Smith, 6 
Vernon Brown, 2.00 [Seth Terry, oD 
E Pickering, 3.09 | Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester, 
Hon. E. Trask, Springfield, 3,00 | Judge Thomas, 

Hon. Geo. Bliss, “ 5.00 | Mrs. Gov. Davis, 

Rev. Wm. T. Child, * 2.00 | David Pratt, 

Jas M. Thompson, ‘“ 5.00 | George T. Rice, 

W. Eddy, sa 200 | Hon. Levi Lincoln, 

Mrs. Edwards, “ 1.00 | Alziros Bacon, 

Thomas Wasson, & 3.00 Thomas ‘Tucker, 

Homer Foot, 66 2.00 c. Thurber, 

Edward Freeman, 109 | Edwin Draper, 

A friend, 2.00 | Timothy Earle, 
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